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HOKIANGA HARBOUR, NEW 
ZEALAND. 


As it is in contemplation to establish a Set- 

tlement in New Zealand, by a chartered Com- 

pany, and the subject having lately engrossed 

much attention, we have given a Plan of the 

Harbour of Hokianga; and intend to advert 
in to these interesting islands. 

Hokianga (Cook’s Disappointment Har- 
bour) is situated twenty-four leagues south- 
east from Cape Maria Van Dieman. “ The 
approach to the harbour,”’ says Mr. Pollock, 
“is narrow and intricate, and not to be at- 
tempted with a ship drawing more than four- 
teen feet water, unless well acquainted with 
the harbour, which is navigable nearly thirty- 
five miles from its entrance: a number of 
rivers and creeks of fresh water join this noble 
estuary. 

‘ There are about one hundred Europeans 
settled at Hokianga, including the mission- 
aries. Several of the settlers are married to 
European females, who, without exception, 
have set un example to the native women, 
that has in no minor degree aided the useful- 
ness of the Wesleyan brethren, who have 
been successful in their missionary exertions 
throughout their districts. Unfortunately, a 
war broke out in Hokianga, in 1837, on the 
snbject of a religious dispute, between those 
who placed themselves under the banners of 
the Wesleyan missionaries and some new ido- 
laters, who term themselves disciples of 
Papéhurihia, and who teach the people that 
the missionaries are cheats. A native cate- 
chist of the Wesleyan mission went forth to 
preach among the natives, who were averse 
to the doctrines of the mission. The young 

reacher was desired not to advance, but to 
eave the settlement. This advice he disre- 
garded, and, in stepping forward, was shot 
through the body. Some fighting was the 
consequence, in which the idolaters suffered 
the most, who agreed to a treaty of peace, 
and promised to sin no more ”* 

The Chart exhibits the localities of the 
chapels and preaching-places us numbered, 
belonging to the mission; and the beau- 
tiful spectacle is presented of the light of di- 
vine truth efficaciously dispersing from these 
recent wilds of heathenism, the darkness of 
idolatry ; and the voice of praise and thanks- 
giving to a revealed God, succeeding to the 
fell war-hoop and cannibal dance of savages. 
This interesting colony owes an immense 


* deal to the self-denying labours and zeul of 


the Church Missionary Society, which is 
watching over the welfare of this remote re- 
gion of the earth with muternal rolicitude, 
that the rapacity-of commercial enterprise 
may not altogether destroy the principles of 
our holy religion, which the missionaries 
have assiduously inculcated for several years, 
amidst unparalleled difficulties. ‘ Your 
committee,” says one of the last reports of 
® Pollock’s Travels in New Zealand, vol. ii. pp, 63, 64, 


the society, “ cannot close their statements 
without adverting to the peculiar situation 
of New Zeuland, as it is regarded by the 
public at lurge. What events may await 
this fair portion of the globe; whether 
England will regard, with a sister’s eye, 
so beautiful an island, placed like her- 
self in a commanding position, well har- 
boured, well wooded, and fertile in re- 
sourses; whether this country will so 
stretch forth a vigorous and friendly arm, 
as that New Zeuland may, with her native 
population, adorn the page of future his- 
tory, as an industrious, well-ordered, and 
Christian nation, it is not for the committee 
to anticipate ; but this consolation they do 
possess—they know that the society has, 
for twenty years, done good for the natives, 
hoping for nothing again ;—nothing, saving 
the delight of promoting glory to God and 
good-will among men. The society has 
sent its heralds of peace and messengers of 
salvation, and has contracted thus such an 
obligation towards those whom it has sought 
to benefit, that your committee are con- 
strained to lift up their voice on behalf of 
that island, and to claim that no measures 
shall be adopted towards that interesting 
country which would involve any violation of 
the principles of justice on our part, or of 
the rights and liberties of the natives of New 
Zealand.”’ 

NATURE'S PHILOSOPHY. 


Natvre, how fair thou art !—there is no blot 

Upon thy face, where all serenely smiles ; 

And to the soul whom never vice beguiles, 
There is no joyless land, nor darksome spot : 
Thou smilest alike on palace as on cot, 

Impartest beauty to earth’s perfumed isles ; 

And, where the cloud moves on iu playful wiles, 
There is no place where happiness is uot. 

If earth is glad, how should its tenants be ? 
Repining at the present or the past ? 

Viewing some lightning flash or thunder-blast 

In every trial, at whose frown doth flee 
Hope from the soul? No! rather man caress 
The joys thou hast, than pine for those thou can’st 

not press! E. J. Hytcu. 





THE ARAB TO HIS WOUNDED STEED. 


Tue blood swells through thy silver mane, 
And down thy panting side ; 
No more those hoofs shall 7 the plain, 
That broad chest cleave the tide ; 
No more, as flies the swift djerreed, 
Shalt thou the giaour pursue : 
My trust for safety was thy speed— 
y trust for vengeance too ! 
No more, my barb, at Zelia’s call, 
Shalt thou to meet her spring— 
No more my boys their reinless thrall 
Shall gallop at the ring. 
Curse on the spoil ! - what worth to me 
Is every plundered gem ? 
cnt when they ask for thee, 
ow shall I answer them ? 
Though wealth to buy a hundred steeds 
Weighs down by caftan’s fold, 
Not ’mid Morocco’s choicest breeds, 
Not in the Tartar’s fold, 
Is there one steed, however fleet, 
Could be to me as thou ? 
The music of whose trampling feet 
No more shall cheer me now, J. B 
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SPONTANEOUS HUMAN COMBUS. 
TION.—No. III. 


My last paper was occupied with instances 
of spontaneous combustion, as introductory 
to the subject of spont h com- 
bustion. Since then I have observed in the 
newspapers the following case of spontane- 
ous combustion, not in the human subject, 
which is quite to our purpose.—* A fire 
lately broke out at Englefield Green, 
in a dog-cart, (well loaded with old rags 
and bottles,) belonging to a mun named 
Knowles, a general dealer from Windsor. 
One of the bottles (which it is supposed 
must have contained vitriol) broke ; and the 
cart was quickly in a blaze. The dog, na- 
turally frightened at the circumstance, ran 
off, and proceeded across the green to a con- 
siderable distance, before it could be stopped. 
The poor animal was, fortunately, not in- 
jured; but a portion of the cart, and the 
whole of its contents, were destroyed.” It 
will be seen that, in this account, the origin 
of the fire is attributed to vitriol, which is 
not likely to be correct: because oil of 
vitriol (sulphuric acid) is of a corrosive 
nature, people think it is inflammatory, but 
itis not. It will turn rags black, but it will 
not set them on fire. It is much more likely 
that nétric acid (agua fortis, as it is cum- 
monly called) and oil of turpentine, from 
some of the old bottles, accidentally came 
into contact, and produced the catastrophe. 
T noticed, in my last, the effects of nitric acid 
on essential oils. If it be added to oil of 
turpentine, the whole will instantly leap into 
a flame ; but the experiment should be per- 
formed, with great caution, in the grate of a 
fire-place, in order that the fierce fumes 
and volumes of smoke which are given out, 
muy be carried up the chimney. The oil of 
turpentine may be placed in a saucer, and 
the nitric acid added by means of a long 
ladle, so that the experimenter may keep at 
a distance. 

Let us come, now, to those cases of com- 
bustion, which have occurred spontaneously 
in the Auman subject. One of the most 
remarkable is that of Cornelia Bandi, Coun- 
tess of Cesina, an Italian lady, sixty-two years 
of Having felt particularly drowsy, one 
pach, she cefired tet bed earlier than usual, 
and her maid remained in her room till she 
fell asleep. On the following morning, when 
the girl entered the apartment for the pur- 
pose of awakening her mistress, a dreadful 
spectacle presented itself, for she found the 
remains of the Countess’s body in a most 
horrible condition: at the distance of four 
feet from the bed, was a heap of ashes, in 
which the head, » and arms of the unfor- 
tunate lady could alone be distinguished. 
The head lay between the lower extremities, 
from which it must be inferred, that the 


Countess perished while in a sitting ee 








The back part of the skull, the whole of the 
brain, and the chin, were entirely consumed ; 
three of the fingers were reduced to a state 
resembling that of charcoal; but, with this 
exception, the arms, as well as the legs, were 
not injured; the rest of the body was reduced 
to ashes, which, when touched, left upon the 
fingers a greasy moisture, having a fetid 
odour. A moist kind of svot, of the colour of 
ashes, covered the furniture of the room, and 
the tapestry. It had even penetrated into 
the drawers, and soiled the linen which they 
contained. There was no unusual derange- 
ment of the bed, the clothes being thrown on 
one side, as is the case when a person gets 
up. Two candles and a small lamp were in 
the room ; and it is very important to notice 
their condition: the candles (which had been 
placed on a table near the bed) were melted, 
and the feet of the candlesticks were covered 
with moisture, but the wicks remained uncon- 
sumed; the candles, therefore, were not 
burnt, but melted. The lamp, which stood 
on the floor, was covered with ashes, and 
contained no oil. It is also deserving of 
remark, that this lady was accustomed to 
bathe herself with camphorated spirits of 
wine; and some are disposed to think that 
her body became impregnated with these 
highly inflammable substances. This case 
was communicated to the Royal Society, by 
Dr. Mortimer, and will be found in a paper 
published in the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions ” for the year 1745. 

A case still more remarkable than the pre- 
ceding, and equally well attested, is that of 
Don Gio-Maria Bertholi, who lived in Mount 
Volere, in Italy. In the year 1776, he went 
to the fair at Filetto; and after having walked 
about all day, retired in the evering to the 
house of his brother-in-law, at Fenile. !m- 
mediately on his arrival, he requested to be 
shown to his apartment; and, when con- 
ducted to it, had a handkerchief spread over 
his shoulders, beneath his shirt. He was 
then left to his devotions; but a few minutes 
had scarcely elapsed, before a noise, mingled 
with cries, was heard in the room; the people 
of the honse rushed in, and found the priest 
extended on the floor, and surrounded by 
lambent flame, which retired as they ap- 
proached, and ultimately disappeared. Next 
morning, Joseph Battaglia, a surgeon, resid- 
ing at Poule Basio, was called in, and found 
the skin of the right arm loosened from the 
flesh, and hanging down; that part of the 
back which is situated between the shoulders, 
was in the same state, and so were the thighs. 
That part of the arm which had sustained 
most injury, appeared in a state of incipient 
putrefaction; and next day, in spite of the 
active measures which the sutyeon adopted, 
it was completely mortified. By the next 
day, the mortification had extended to all the 
injured parts ; and the patient was torihe 
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with thirst, fever, vomiting, convulsions, and 
delirium. On the fourth day, he fell into a 
‘state of stupor, and after it had lasted two 
hours, expired. The surgeon observed, at the 
last visit he paid before the death of the 
patient, that putrefaction had already made 
considerable progress. The nails had become 
loosened from the left haud; the body exhaled 
an insufferable odour; and worms crawled 
from it on the bed. 

The account which the patient gave of this 
attack was, that he felt a blow (as if inflicted 
with a cudgel) on his right hand, and, at the 
same time, saw a bluish flame attack his 
shirt, which was immediately burnt to ashes, 
with the exception of the wristbands, which 
remained untouched. The handkerchief al- 
teady spoken of was not injured; but his 
nightcap was consumed, though his hair was 
not touched. There was no empyreumatic 
smell in the room, nor any appearance of 
smoke ; there was no fire in the room, except 
that of a lamp, which (though it had been 
full of oil) was now dry, and its wick reduced 
toacinder. It should also be recorded that 
the night was calm, cool, and clear. The 
reader cannot have failed to remark how much 
the sudden blow complained of, and the blue 
flame seen, resemble the shock and the spark 
of electricity ; and it is, therefore, a case very 
much relied on by those who ascribe the 
phenomena we are describing to an electrical 
origin. The case is also remarkable on 
account of the time which the sufferer sur- 
vived after the catastrophe, so as to be able to 
give an account of the manner in which he 
was attacked. 

But these cases, it will be observed, took 
place on the Continent. The following oc- 
curred nearer home : —Between twelve and 
one o’clock, on a Saturday night, Anne 
Nelis, wife of a wine and porter-merchant, 
living in South Frederick-street, Dublin, 
let in her husbund, who had been out at a 
party. Both were in a state of intoxication ; 
and, after some altercation had taken place 
between them, Mr. Nelis went up stairs to 
bed, but in a few minutes came down aguin, 
to request his wife to accompany him ;—an 
invitation which she positively declined. 
Upon this he took away with him her can- 
dle, observing, that if she was determined to 
sit up, she should do so in the dark. On 
the Tollowing morning the muid-servant, 
having opened the windows of the back-par- 
lour, observed in. the erm-chair in which 
Mrs. Nelis usually sate, something which 
she at first sight imagined to have been put 
there by young Nelis, (who at the instant 
entered the room,) for the purpose of fright- 
ening her. Upon closer examination, how- 
ever, it turned out to be the remains of her 
mistress, who was found in the following 
state.--She was sented in the chair, at a 
distance from the ‘grate, (the fire in which 
appeared to have burned out,) with her head 


resting upon her right hand, and leaning 
against the wall behind. The trunk of the 
body was burned to a cinder, as were also 
the clothes which invested it ; but the pelvic 
region, the lower and upper extremities. aid 
such portions of her dress as covered these 
parts, sustained no injury. Her face had a 
scorched appearance ; but her hair, and the 
papers she had put in it, had entirely ex- 
caped. The back and seat of the chair had 
not suffered ; but its arms were charred on 
the inner side, and were in contact with the 
body. With the exception of this part of 
the chair, the combustion had not extended 
to surrounding bodies. The room was filled 
with a penetrating and offensive odour ; 
which was perceptible after the lapse of 
several days. This woman was about forty- 
five years of age, of low stature, having a 
tendency to corpulency, and a confirmed 
drunkard. Strange to say, there was no in- 

uest; and such was the anxiety of the 
amily to hush up everything connected with 
the occurrence, that a request made by Dr. 
Tuomy, (who was then Professor of Medi- 
cine in the School of Physic,) for permission 
to examine the body, was denied. The pub- 
lic in general, and the medical world in 
a: ure indebted to Dr. Apjohn, the 

ighly accomplished Professor of Chemistry, 
in the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 
for the foregoing particulars, which he had 
great difficulty in collecting. 


The same gentleman has also investigated 
the following case, which first appeared in 
the “ Methodist Magazine” for 1809, as re- 
lated by Mr. Wood, a Wesleyan minister, 
then residing in Limerick. Mr. O'Neill, 
keeper of the “ Five Pounds Alms-Houxe,” 
in the city of Limerick, was awakened 
about two o’clock in the morning, by a per- 
son knocking at his room-door ; upon which 
he arose, and haying inquired who knocked, 
opened the door; and going with the per- 
son who had called him into his apartment, 
(which was situated under a room occupied 
by a Mrs. Pocock,) he found a dead body 
lying on the ground, burning with fire, and 
red as copper, having dropped down from 
the room above, which was on fire. On 
examining this room, he saw a large hole, 
the size of the dead body, burned through 
the boards and ceiling. He instantly ran 
bs stairs ; and having burst open the door 
of Mrs. Pococke’s room, saw, in the middle 
of the floor, the hale through which the 
body.had fallen. Having, with essistance, 
quenched the fire about the hole, he endea- 
voured to ascertain by what means the body 
had taken fire, but could not dixcover any. 
There was no candle or candlestick near 
the place ; nor any fire in the grate, except 
what was raked together in the ashes, in 
the way in which it is usual in that country 
to keep in the fire at night. The room was 
examined, and nothing had taken fire but 
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that act of the floor through which the 
wretehed woman had fallen. Even a small 
basket, made of twigs, and a small trunk of 
dry wood, which lay near the hole, escaped ; 
not being so much as touched by the fire. 
Next day, this remarkable catastrophe was 
inquired into by the Mayor of Limerick, 
and several clergymen and gentlemen of the 
city. Mr. Wood, I believe, is still alive ; 
for it is but recently that he confirmed the 
above statement, in a letter to Dr. Apjohn. 
Nor does the case rest on his testimony 
alone; for an intelligent lady, residing in 
Limerick, assured Dr. Apjohn that she per- 
sonally inspected the floor through which 
the hole was burned. The repairs under- 
gone byit, still point out the spot at which 
the perforation took place. It should not be 
overlooked that the sufferer, Mrs. Pococke, 
was xbout sixty years of age, and that she 
indulged immoderately in intoxicating li- 
quors. 

At present we can make room for only 
one more case, which, like the two preced- 
ing, occurred in Ireland. Mrs. Stout, wi- 
dow of a watchmaker, and married (a second 
time) to a man of the name of H » went 
to bed one evening in apparent health, and 
was found next morning, on tke floor of her 
room, burned to a cinder. A vapour was 
still issuing from her mouth and nostrils ; 
and those parts of the body, the form of 
which had not been altered, i diatel 
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doubt that, from the time of the erection of 
the surrounding districts into a separate 
kingdom, which was accomplished by the. 
followers of the Patan Feroze Shah, long 
before the establishment of the Mogul 
empire, until its impolitic subjection by 
Aurungzebe, who, in destroying its indepen- 
dence, weakened the Mohamedan_powers,. 
Golconda was a place of great importance. 
The history of this division of the Bhamanee. 
empire, written by Ferishta, is filled with 
almost marvellous accounts of the riches and 
grandeur of the long succession of kings who 
ruled over this province, and the splendid 
tombs belonging to the monarchs and their 
relations of the Cootub Shah dynasty, 
sufficiently attest its former magnificence. 
Tvo solidly constructed to share in the ruin 
around, the proud mausoleums of the descen- 
dants of the founder of the kingdom of Gol- 
conda lift their regal heads majestically still, 
though despoiled of their costly accessories, 
the revenues for the maintenance of an atten- 
dant priesthood, and the parks and gardens 
with which they were surrounded. Desolate 
and abandoned to the ravages of time, they 
rear their stately domes and pinnacles on the 
bare plain, no outward defences now existing 
to ward off the approaches of any assailant, 
who through ignorance or wantonness may 
hasten the progress of decay. The most 
ancient of these tombs is not more than three 





y 
crumbled down upon being handled. A 
remarkable circumstance was, that her night- 
dress escaped uninjured. This occurrence 
took place at Coote Hill, in the county of Ca- 
van. The subject of it was about sixty years 
of age, und an inveterate dram-drinker, An 
inquest was held, and from the impossibility 
of accounting for the occurrence on any 
known principle, the verdict was, ‘Died 
by the visitation of God.” N.R. 


GOLCONDA.* 

How dazzling are the visions which the very 
name of this far-famed place conjures up in 
the mind ! Even the least imaginative person 
must feel his spirit stirred within him at the 
recollections attached to “ all Golconda’s 
vaunted gold,” whence, in a great measure, 
our ideas of the riches and glory of the East 
have been derived. Although the name of 
Golconda, in consequence of the reputation of 
its diamonds, which were supposed to have 
been dug from inexhaustible mines in_ its 
vicinity, is more familiar to the English 
reader than that of any other place in India, 
its actual history is very little known, while 
during a long period it has wholly ceased to 
attract public attention. There can be no 

® Golconda is situated iu the Deccan Proper, or 


Southern Hindoostan, to the east of the city of Hy- 
derabad, 


dred years old, but they have been sub- 
jected to so many and such barbarous attacks, 
that nothing save the great solidity of their 
walls has preserved them from utter ruin. 
Each mausoleum stands in the centre of a 
spacious Rpg ge platform or terrace, 
approached on all sides by flights of steps, 
entering upon a rich arcade formed of an 
equal number of pointed arches on each 
front, and finished with a lofty balustrade, 
and a minaret at each angle. The body of 
the building, also quadrangular, rises about 
thirty feet above the upper terrace of this 
arcade, and is also surrounded by a balus- 
trade, flanked with minarets of smaller dimen- 
sions than those below; from the centre of 
this portion of the building springs the dome, 
forming, by its magnitude, a distinguished 
feature in a structure equally remarkable for 
the splendour and the symmetry of its pro- 
portions, The principal material employed 
is grey granite, ornamented in some parts 
with stucco, and in others with the porcelain 
tiles for which India was at one time so 
famous. The colours retain their brilliancy 
to the present day, and the extracts from the 
Koran, formed of white characters on a 
polished blue ground, have all the richness of 
enamel. There is a mosque attached to 
each of these tombs, which formerly pos- 
sessed the privileges of sanctuary ; and these 
religious edifices not only supported a consi- 
derable number of priests, but also afforded a 
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daily meal to the neighbouring poor. The 
surrounding gardens were beautifully planted, 
and adorned with many fountains, altogether 
forming a delicious retreat during every sea- 
son of the year, and being particularly grate- 
ful in the hot weather. Though bereft of 
these attractive features, they have lost no- 
thing of their grandeur, and perhaps the 
very desolation with which they are sur- 
rounded produces a more powerful effect upon 
the mind than if the hand of man was still 
visibly employed in their preservation. Not 
so richly ornamented as the monumental 
remains at Allahabad in Guzerat, their mag- 
nitude and solidity strike at once upon the 
eye, and produce a stronger impression upon 
the mind than could be effected by the 
most elaborate sculpture. These tombs were 
erected at a great expense, some of them 
being said to have cost £150,000. The 
enameled work with which they are orna- 
mented, is reported to have been the produc- 
tion of artists brought from China for the 
purpose; but there is every reason to believe 
that these decorations ure of native workman- 
ship, similar ornaments being to be found at 
Beejapore, Agra, Behar, Bengal, and other 
places. Although it is very evident that 
attempts have been made to injure these 
splendid mausoleums, the greater number, 
notwithstanding the destructive influences to 
which they have been exposed, are still in a 
high state of preservation. Having outlasted 
a period of great danger, we may hope that 
such superb specimens of the architecture of 
a former age,—specimens which we cannot 
expect to see equalled, since science and 
labour will in all probability take another 
direction—may survive until a new one shall 
arise in the Deccan, and either as the pre- 
cious relics of antiquity, or as religious edi- 
fices consecrated to a pure form of worship, 
they may be venerated and kept in repair. 
Should Christianity ever flourish and take 
deep root in India, there will be no want of 
cathedrals for the performance of its religious 
services, in places where the muezzin has 
jong ceased to summon the followers of the 
Prophet to prayers. The summits of these 
tombs ¢ nd an extensive and striking 
prospect of the surrounding ‘country, in all 
its sullen grandeur, together with a partial 
view of Hyderubad. 

The tombs of the Kings of Golconda are 
built at the distance of about ‘six hundred 
yards from the fort, which, being the ‘deposi- 
tory of the jewels and other treasures of the 
present sovereign, the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
1s very strictly guarded, no stranger being 
permitted to enter. The fort itself is erected 
upon one of the rocky ridges before described, 
évery advantage being taken, according to 
the Tudian style of fortification, of the masses 
of granite already heaped together by the 
haud of nature. There appears to be several 











inclosures, and the works are strong and in 
good repair. In the eyes of an European, 
owever, as a place of defence, it is quite 
contemptible, for the adjacent tombs, &c., 
being strong, and very numerous, and within 
breaching distance, would command these 
works, Native engineers seldom take such 
circumstances into calculation, the greater 
number of fortresses erected throughout the 
country being similarly exposed to the attacks 
of an enemy. The tombs at Golconda bear 
testimony to their dangerous vicinity to the 
fort, by the marks of shot fired at them at 
the period in which the army of Aurungzebe 
invested the place. The diamond mines, 
for which Golconda has so long been cele- 
brated, do not occur in the territory adjoining 
the fortress, which has never produced pre- 
cious stones, the diamonds having been 
brought from the base of the Neela Mulla 
mountains, in the vicinity of the Khrishna 
and Pennar rivers. These gems were usually 
conveyed to Golconda in a rough state, for 
the purpose of be¢ng cut and polished, and 
the place consequently becoming a principal 
mart, it was ly supposed that the 
jewels were found in its immediate vicinity. 
The diamond mines formerly furnishing these 
much-prized yems are now exhausted and 
deserted; and modern geologists are of opi- 
nion, that the most productive veins exist in 
virgin soil, yet untried by the natives of 
India, who have no scientific data to guide 
their researches. In fact, it is supposed that 
the strata of many parts of the country is 
entirely diamonds, and that the earth con- 

tains inexhaustible treasures of these gems. 
Asiatic Journal. 


Biography. 


MRS. CHARLES KEMBLE. 

Tus once favourite and pleasing actress was 
born in Vienna, January 17, 1774. Her 
father was a musician of the name of Fleury, 
who afterwards took that of De Camp, and 
her aunt was a dancer of eminence, both in 
this country and abroad, who introduced the 
infant Marie Theresa De Camp (the subject 
of our memoir) to the Italian Opera House, 
where she piayed Cupid in a popular, ballet, 
she being then six years of age. She was 
subsequently under the tuition ‘of the cele- 
brated reader, Tessier, and by him removed to 
the Circus, where she was engaged as a 
dancer, a8 also the Columbine of the com- 
pany. In 1784 and 1785 she danced in a 
Scotch ballet at the Haymarket, called 
Jamie's Return. 

On the 24th of October, 1786, she made 
her first appearance at one of the winter 
theatres, as Julie, in an after-piece, called 
Richard Ceur de Lion ; but it was her repre- 
sentation of the character of Captain Mac- 
heath, in the Beggar's Opera, on the 1dth of 
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August, 1792, for the benefit of Jack John- 
stone, when the characters were all reversed, 
old Bannister playing Polly, and Johnstone 
Lucy, that brought her into notice. In 1795, 
she was occasionally the substitute for Ma- 
dame Storace and Mrs. Crouch—a proof that 
she had musical talents far above mediocrity. 
Between 1795 and 1798, she performed the 
parts of Floranthe, Portia, and Desdemona, 
and such like serious characters; and in 
1801, she played the part of Lady Teazle at 
the same theatre. Miss De Camp was the 
original Theodore in Deaf and Dumb, when 
it was brought out at Drury Lane, February 
24, 1801. We find the last season her 
name was inserted in the play-bills, as Miss 
De Camp, was that of 1805-6. It may be 
in the remembrance of many persons the 
unpleasant fracas occasioned by the impru- 
dence of John Philip Kemble in forcing 
himself into the dressing-room, which ended 
in Mr. Kemble making a public apology in 
the papers, for thg private conduct of Miss 
De Camp was irreproachable. On July 2, 
1806, she was married to Mr. Charles Kem. 
ble; and in the seasons of 1806-7, she per- 
formed at Covent Garden Theatre. The 
pressing duties of her family affairs precluded 
her appearing in public until 1819: and her 
last original part was that of Madge Wild- 
fire, in the Heart of Mid Lothian, in the same 
year. She went afterwards to Covent Gar- 
den, where she took the parts of Edmund, 
in the Blind Boy; Mrs. Sullen, Violante, 
Beatrice, and Lady Elizabeth Freelove in 
the Day after the Wedding, of which play 
she was the authoress. In 1811, she gained 
much reputation as Nell, in the Devil to Pay. 
She left the stage in 1819, but returned to it 
for one night, at Covent Garden, October 5, 
1829, and took the part of Lady Capulet, for 
the purpose of introducing her daughter, the 
celebrated Miss Fanny Kemble, in the cha- 
racter of Juliet. We believe she also played 
one other night in the following season. 
Mrs. Kemble adapted a piece called First 
Faults, in 1799. 

She died, after a painful illness, at her 
house near Chertsey, on Monday, September 
3, 1838. Unfortunately neither her husband 
or children were with her at the time of her 
decease. 


whether addressed to the Queen, or to some 
confidential person, cannot be known, as the 
covers have been destroyed. No superscrip- 
tion appears on the Letters. 


First Letter. 
September 6, 1600. 

Haste, paper, to that ha presence, 
whence only unhappy I am banished. Kiss 
that fair correcting hand which lays new 
plasters to my lighter hurtes, butt to my 
greatest wounde applyeth nothing: Say this 
cometh from 

Pining, Languishing, Despairing, 
S. X. 
Second Letter. 
September 9, 1600. 

Wordes, if you can, expresse my lowly 
thankfullness—butt presse nott, sigh nott, 
moane nott, lest passion prompt you, and I 
by you both be betrayed. Reporte my silence, 
my solitarines, for mynne uttermost ambition 
is to be a mutte person in that presence, 
whear joy and wonder would barre speech, 

From 
the Greatest Ladye’s in Power 
And Goodnesse 
humblest, mutte Vassable, 


EARL OF ESSEX TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Third Letter. 
“ July 26th. 

“ In the long trance (most deere, and most 
admired Sovereigne), I must sometimes 
moane, look up, and speake, that your Ma- 
sesTy may knowe that your Servant lives. I 
live, although sicke in Spirit unto the Deathe, 
yet moane not from impatiency as commonly 
sicke Men doo. I look up to your Maszsry 
on Earthe as my only Physitian, yet looke for 
no physicke, till your Masxssty in your 
deepest wisdome and gracious favour shall 
think the crisis paste, and the time fit for a 
cure; I speake not the wordes of my lippes, 
but the wordes of my soul; yett cannot utter 
that which most concerneth me, and shoulde 
give my full heartt greatest ease, therefore I 
say to myselfe ly stille, looke downe, and be 
silent. Your Masesty never buryed alive 
any creature of your favoure, and hath passed 
your princely worde, that your correction is 
not intended for the ruinne of your Masesry’s 





Metrospective Gleanings. 





LETTERS FROM THE EARL OF ESSEX TO 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Written during his Confinement in the 
Tower. 

Tuesz Letters are faithfully copied from the 
MS. in the possession of the Cecil Family, 
by whom they have been preserved as a most 
valuable treasure. They carry in them every 
sort of internal evidence of authenticity. 
They were probably enclosed in envelopes ; but 


humble vassalle. 

“ Pining, Languishing, Despairing, 
“S$. X.” 
In the above adulatory strain did this great 
person address the Woman he despised, the 
Sovereign against whom he rebelled! The 
cipher S. X. for Essew, is quaint, and quaint- 
ness was the éon of the age. Some happy 
quaintness distinguishes all the epistles 

which have come down to us from the da 

of “Good Queen Bess,”——whether t 
writers were generals, poets, or lovers. Kesex 
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was assuredly one of: the most elegant and 
best educated men of that reign. These 
letters give us no very ravishing idea of the 
Court. 





Arts. and Sciences, 


DR. URE’S DICTIONARY. 


[Dr. Ure has published the first part of his 
* Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines.” It is full of valuable information 
suited to the generality of readers; and one, 
among the many advantages of the work, is, 
that it is divested of those technical terms and 
pedantic phraseology which tend to bewilder 
the student, instead of enlightening his un- 
derstanding. The first part is illustrated 
with diagrams; is very neatly printed, of a 
convenient size, and certainly bids fair to 
become one of the most useful and popular 
works of the present day. The following is 
Dr. Ure’s description of the 


Alum Manufactories.| 


The only alum manufactories now worked 
in Great Britain, are those of Whitby, in 
England, and of Hurlett and Campsie, near 
Glasgow, in Scotland ; and these derive the 
acid and earthy constituents of the salt from 
@ mineral called alum slate. This mineral 
has a bluish or greenish: black colour, emits 
sulphurous fumes when’ heated, and acquires 
thereby an aluminous taste. The alum 
manu red in Great Britain contains pot- 
ash as its alkuline constituent; that made in 
France commonly contains ammonia, either 
alone or. with variable quantities of potash. 
Alum may. in, general be examined by water 
of ammonia, which separates from its watery 
solutions, its earthy basis, in the form of a 
light floculent precipitate.. If the solution be. 
dilute, this. precipitate will float long as an 
opalescent fluid. 

[The following judicious remarks on water, 
which the leatned Doctor gives under the 
article “ Baths,” are very important. ] 


The supply of water of proper quality and 
quantity is a very important point as connected 
with the present subject. The water should 
be soft, clean, and pure, and as free as possi- 
ble from all substances mechanically sus- 

ded in it. ‘In many cases it answers to 
fig a well for the exclusive supply of a large 
house with water. In most parts of London 
this may effectually be accomplished at a 
comparatively moderate expense, and if the 
well te deep enough, the water will be abun- 
dant, soft, and pellucid. The labour of fore- 
ing it by a pump to the top of the house is 
the only drawback; this, however, is very 
easily done by a horse-engine, or there are 
people enough about town gladly to undertake 
it at a shilling a-day. I am led to these 
remarks by observing the filthy state of. the 
water usually supplied at very extravagant 
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rates by the water companies: -It often par- 
takes more of the appearance of pea-soup than 
of the pure element; fills our cisterns and 
pipes with mud and dirt, and, even when 
cleared by subsidence, is extremely unpala- 
table. It deposite its nastiness in the pipes 
connected with warm baths, and throws down 
a slippery deposit upon the bottom of the 
vessel itself to such an extent as often to pre- 
clude its being used, at least as a luxury, 
which a clear and clean bath really is. This 
incunvenience may in some measure be 
avoided by suffering the water to throw down 
its extraneous matters upon the bottom of the 
cistern, and drawing our supply from Pipes a 
little above it ; there will, however, be always 
more or less deposit in the pipes themselves ; 
and every time the water runs into the cistern 
the grouts are stirred up and diffused through 
the mass. This, from some cause or other, 
has lately become an intolerable nuisance, 
and he who reflects on the miscellaneous 
contents of Thames water will not have his 
appetite sharpened by a draught of the Grand 
Junction beverage, nor feel reanimated and 
refreshed by bathing in a compound so hete- 
rogeneous and unsavoury. 


HATCHING CHICKENS BY ARTIFICIAL MEANS. 
A successrut, attempt of this kind has very 
recently been made by Mr. W. S. Worhoys, 
chymist, of Charlotte-terrace, Waterloo-road, 
near the Victoria Theatre. - It oceurred. to 
this gentleman some little time ago, that by 
a peculiar method which he had in contem- 
plution, he could bring eggs to life by philo- 
sophical agency; und, accordingly, with a 
small tin oven of his own construction, he 
commenced the experiment; and after the 
most unceasing assiduity in the performance, 
he at length succeeded in accomplishing his 
object. One of the living creutures, a hen, is 
now in the possession of a friend and. neigh- 
bour of Mr. Worboys, and from her present 
corpulent appearance, is likely to vie in longe- 
vity with any of her species who owe their 
existence to a less extraordinary birth. The 
above plan was practiced by Mr. Worboys, 
but on a diminutive scale, the whole appa- 
ratus being sufficiently small to admit of 
transportation by a child of the age of five 
years. The trial was one of mere caprice, to 
test the worth of his prescience upon the 
subject. The following description of the 
oven may not, perhaps, be uninteresting :—- 
The whole machine in union is, to all ap- 
pearance, an oblong square tin box, in length 
twelve inches, in width six inches, and in 
depth six inches. The sides are all of them 
double, leaving an interval of about the sixth 
of an inch every way, except at the bottom, 
where the vacuity becomes extended to a 
width not less than three inches. In this 
lower cavity is contained a requisite supply 
of water, which is kept to a heat sufficient 
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to fix the: thermometer at 95 degrees, by a 
small lamp constantly. burning underneath ; 
and the steam generuted thereby, after cir- 
culating itself throughout the side intervals, 
and the vacuity between the water’s surface 
and the bottom of the inner vessel, (which is 
about three inches deep), escapes at a small 
aperture, made for that purpose, at the top 
of one of the narrow ends. The central 
ition of the inner cauldron is maintained 

y its connection with the upper part of the 
outer sides, whereto a portion of the former, 
bent over horizontally (é. e., to an angle of 
90 degrees with itself) to the width of the 
intervals, is soldered all round, immediately 
above the level of the steam-escape. Some 
distance below, and not far from the bottom 
of the outer case, is a shrot spout, pointing up- 
wards from the side to which it is attached, 
and with which it makes an angle of ubout 
45 degrees for the purpose of admitting the 
supply of water to the lower cavity. In the 


centre of the opposite narrow end is an-hori- 
zontal pipe, by which the inner: box is sup- 
lied with air, which escapes at a square 
ole in the top of the lid, covering the entire 
apperatus. In this hole is inserted the ther- 
mometer, to record, as it were, the opera- 
tions; while, at the bottom of the inner 
cauldron, repose the eggs, upon a portion of 
wool spread out for that purpose. Mr. 
Worboys subsequently adopted « trifling im- 
provement to the whole design, which, 
although it can be well ap ye with, is at 
least worthy of mention. It is a contrivance 
for keeping the eggs elevated ubout half-an- 
inch from their usual resting-place—the tin 
plate directly above the water—by menns of 
a false metallic bottom, having four feet, 
and punched round with holes, after the 
manner of a colander, but with this differ- 
ence, that the holes in the former are so 
close together as nearly to resemble the 
meshes of lace-work. H. Sculthorpe. 





WENLOCK ABBEY, SHROPSHIRE. 


Tue beautiful remains of the Priory Church 
of Wenlock, are situated in a marshy soil, 
near the eustern extremity of the church- 
yard of the parish of Much Wenlock. Itis 
of very ancient origin, having been founded 
about the year 680, by St. Milburga, daugh- 
ter of Merwald, and niece of Wulphene, 
king of Mercia. Like all other ecclesiastical 
edifices in those stormy times, it suffered 
greatly from the ravages of the Danes, and 
was raised from a state of utter desolation by 
Leofric and his lady, the celebrated Godiva, 
about the time of Edward the Confessor. 
Their institution, however, could not have 
been of long continuance, as we find that in 
the eleventh century it was rebuilt by Roger 
de Montgomery, Earl of Arundel, Chiches- 
ter, and Shrewsbury, who made it a cell to 


the Abbey of La Charité, in France, and 
placed in it a prior and monks of the order 
of Cluni; in which vassalage it continued 
until the reign of Richard IJ., when the 
monks procured its emancipation. This 
abbey, which enjoyed the highest repute. 
tion for sanctity and strict adherence to the 
rules of its order, was dedicnted to its pious 
founder, the canonized Milburga, whose 
body, when discovered in 1127, is said to 
have wrought many and wonderful cures: 
Its venerable ruins present to view no archi- 
tectural features of an earlier date than the 
Norman era; but the cruciform church, 
which is about 400 feet in length, affords 
many and varied specimens, both of the 
Norman and early English styles; it is very 
lofty and extensive. ‘The transepts are 
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about 165 feet long. The pillurs of the 
choir ure entirely gone, but the chapter- 
house is yet remaining, and there may be 
still traced a curious and spacious west 
portal, in a deep recess; but its once rich 
mouldings have long since fallen under the 
effects of time, or the attack of fanatical 
reform. The grand entrance to the priory 
was on the north side of the close, through 
a gate which must have been formerly flanked 
with square towers, as one of them is yet 
standing. The ancient seal of the convent 
was dug up about 80 years back; it is 
described in the “* Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ 
for November, 1806, to have been made of 
brass, having the figure of St. Michael 
trampling upon, and thrusting a spear into 
the throat of a dragon, with the inscription 
in Gothic characters “ Sigillum Ecclesia 
Conventualis de Wenlok ad causas tantum.” 
The domestic history of this abbey, like that 
of most others, is meagre in the extreme. 
Religious houses, previously to the Refor- 
mation, seem to have held one monotonous 
and undisturbed course: their dissolution 
indeed made them the subject of temporary 
interest, but it was the flashing of the meteor, 
which bursts, and is seen no more. Now, 
sadly pleasing are the melancholy sensations 
which pervade the heart when we look upon 
the mouldering cloisters and wasted sisles 
of these ancient ecclesiastical edifices. 
We feel there the same halcyon rest, the 
same solemn monastic peace which hallowed 
the studies of the pious monk. We sit 
possibly in the place where his graphic skill 
once emblazoned the illuminated manuscript, 
and regard with admiration those architectu- 
ral relics which his refined geometrical genius 
prompted him to erect. But where is he, 
the cowled inhabitant of these holy shades, 
where contemplation held her seal, and hoary 
meditation found a home? He has passed 
away—it is fancy alone who pourtrays the 
airy form. His very gravestone has crum- 
bled with him into dust: but though no 
precatory brass may entreat a prayer from 
the passer by, yet still its object remains 
unimpaired ; and as we leave the ruined 
aisle in which he sleeps, “ Peace to his 
soul!” bursts unconsciously from the lips, 
while we humbly hope that his errors may 
have been fully atoned for by the fervency 
of his devetion. Cc. S. 





Anecdote Gallery, 


ANECDOTES OF EMINENT PERSONS: TRANS- 
LATED FROM FRENCH AUTHORS. 
Rousszavu’s Toms.*—The author of “ Emile” 
is buried at Ermenonville, about thirty miles 
N.E. of Paris, and one only from Clermont. 
It is difficult to suppress a sense of deep 


*® See Mirror, vol. xviii. p. 1, for a view and further 
aceouut of Rousveau’s tomb. 


emotion, as you land on the diminutive island 
of poplars, which rises in the middle of the 
lake. These beautiful trees, the nodle yet 
simple monument which they almost conceal 
by their shade, that beautiful turf which co- 
vers the whole island, those gentle rippling 
waves which wash its circumference, all te: 
to render this spot the asylum of melancholy 
and meditation. It is there was buried 
Jean Jaques Rousseau, who having arrived 
at Ermenonville the 20th May, 1779, died 
there the following 2nd July. A piece of 
rock is still shown, on which the philosopher 
often came to sit down during the last days 
of his life. Opposite the principal inn of the 
place stands a hymble cottage, on the door of 
which may be read these words: “ The em- 
peror Joseph II. dined in this house, on the 
24th July, 1784.” 

Tue Granp-Duxe Constantine.— The 
jokes which the actor Frogére would play off 
on the grand duke, and which this prince 
countenanced, on condition of their being re- 
paid, prove to what a degree he en- 
Joyed his favour. One day the grand duke 
was walking on the road which leads, to Pe- 
trowski; a poor woman, the very picture of 
misery and want, approached, and begged for 
alms ; he turned round to one of his officers, 
and ordered him to give the mendicant a 
piece of gold. The same evening, in the 
middle of one of the grand saloons, the prince 
saw this same old woman in the identical 
tags she wore in the morning; he asked her 
abruptly how she came there, and what was 
her business. “ My Lord,” replied the old 
woman, “I am afraid you have been imposed 
upon; the officer you ordered to give me a 
piece of gold, only gave me one of silver, and 
no doubt he will set it down as gold.”— 
* Does this woman speak the truth ?”’ in- 
quired Constantine, turning round and ad- 
dressing himself to the officer. “ I appeal 
to Frogére, my Lord, he will expose her false- 
hood.””»— But Frogére,” said the grand 
duke, “was not present.”—“ I beg your 
pardon, my Lord,’’ said the beggar, “ I de- 
clare that the old woman has lied.’’>—The 
grand duke, recognising in the mendicant 
his friend Frogére, indulged himself in a 
hearty laugh, shared by all present. It was, 
in fact, who could best mystify the other. 
At a grand banquet, Constantine addressed 
himself to Frogeére, and pointing to a Russian 
nobleman, seated at some distance, said in 
French: “ There is M. Chovalof, who does 
not understand a word of your language; I 
should like very much to see him become 
your pupil.”’—* My Lord, most willingly,” 
replied Frogére; © all that is agreeable to 
you, becomes so to me the same instant.”— 
* T must, however, my poor fellow, apprise 
you of the difficulties you will have to en- 
counter; M. Chovalof, as I told you, does 
not understand a word of French, and his 
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head is ‘uncommonly hard, unfortunately ; 
only look, now, don’t you think his = phy- 
siognomy bespeaks one of the stupidest of 
minds.’’—* | will do my best to make some 
impression on it.””—“ One can easily see that 
he is a blockhead, don’t you think so ?”— 
“It is very true, my Lord-”—* Are you not 
very much flattered,” said Constantine, turn- 
ing to M. Chovalof, “at the opinion Mr. 
Frogére is so good as to form of you ?”— 
*¢ The only resource I have left, I am afraid, 
is to set Mtr. Frogére down as but an indif- 
ferent physiognomist.’? At these words, 
uttered in a very good French accent, the 
grand duke could no longer restrain himeelf, 
and speaking to Frogére, he said, as he 
laughed, “ There, my dear fellow, you have 
it; now it is your turn.” 

Rossin1.—It was in 1817, elated with the 
success his “ Cenerentola” had met with, 
Rossini returned to Milan, not a little anxious 
to see how the Milanese would receive him ; 
he who, notwithstanding all their entreaties, 
had left them to lavish on another spot the 
rich productions of his genius. To make 
some sort of compensation, to atone for this 
fault, it was necessary he should compose 
some masiet-piece—he composed “‘ la Gazza.” 

The work was finished, the several parts 
learnt, every performer sure of his success ; 
the bills were posted, and Rossini was pre- 
paring to make his appearamce, when one of 
his friends rushed into the roo, his counte- 
nance bespeaking despair + “ Eh, bon Dieu ! 
what is the matter?” cried the maestro. 

“Oh! my. poor friend! it is horrible to 
think of it—such a piece of music, too !” 

“ Why, what do you mean ? do speak.” 

“ Such a piece of wusic, to be hissed— 
yes, to be hissed.” 

« Why hissed ?” 

“ Yes, my poor fellow, there is a plot laid 
against you—your composition is to be hissed, 
and hissed too with all possible fury.” 

Rossini heaved a great sigh. It was time 
to begin; he made his appearance in the 
orchestra, and took his usual place at the 
piano. A whisper, that from its loudness 
seemed to portend no good, ran through the 
company present. The ill-starred composer 
looked around him with a woful countenance ; 
spite and revenge, he thought, sat upon every 
one’s brow, and he already fancied he saw 
their mouths preparing to utter that abo- 
minable sound burrowed from the serpent for 
the ruin and mortification of dramatic au- 
thors. 

However, make a beginning he must ; his 
trembling fingers fell on the notes, and he at- 
tacked the overture. The orchestra performed 
in a masterly style the beautiful march of 
which the first part consists; there was a deep 
silence. Then followed the allegro; Ros- 
sini, his heart beating with anxiety, was 
awake to every little sound; his disordered 


imagination Large him to construe every 
little noise into a hi shrill note from 
the flute made him shudder. At length the 
overture was finished, the chorus was sung— 
the storm had not yet burst. Ninetta at last 
made her sweet notes to be heard, and the 
words, “ Bene, molto bene, bravo!” alread 

resounded in several parts of the saloon. 
After the trio of Ninetta, Fernando, and 
Podesta, the bursts of enthusiasm could no 
longer be restrained, and “ Bravo! bravo! viva 
Rossini,’’ rang from every corner of the house. 

Now, the custum is in Italy, that on such 
an occasion, the author so honoured rises and 
bows to the company. Rossini accordingly 
rose, and bowed and bowed ; deafening ap- 
plause all the time testifying that peace was 
concluded. The piece was continued, and 
excited the same enthusiasm, “ Viva! viva 
Rossini!” and the composer was obliged 
again to be on his legs, bowing in return; 
and the same for each succeeding part. The 
first act was scarcely gone through, that 
Rossini already feared the public might give 
him a curvature of the spine. 

It was still worse during the second act ; 
Rossini, overcome with fatigue, was again 
and again obliged to rise and bow to the 
company: he was hardly seated, than the 
public enthusiasm was expressed with as 
much warmth, and sometimes frenzy, as be- 
fore; and, as may well be supposed, the un- 
fortunate Rossini waited with impatience that 
this triumph should have an end. It came 
at last—the curtain dropped. Poor Rossini 
he kept his bed for a week afterwards. 

Mouirre.—Moliére always consulted his 
servant—he read to her his popular scenes ; 
what excited her laughter, was preserved, 
what left her serious and unmoved, was dis- 
carded. Endowed with some kind of instinct, 
oid Laforet had become quite a connoisseur. 
One day the great actor-author determined to 
put her sagacity to a trial, and for that pure 
pose read to her a few scenes from Brécourt. 
At the fourth scene, she had already as many 
times said, shaking her head, “ No, no, that’s 
not Monsieur’s, let’s have another.’’ 

Tue Dey or Auaiers.—A young French 
poet had written and dedicated to the king of 
the Barbarians an ode. What was the poor 
young fellow’s anxiety, till he should know 
how his lines would be received, and what re- 
muneration he might expect ? Day after day, 
week after week, he spent in his garret, con- 
juring up the most pleasing dreams of honour 
and ultimate riches. At length, one morning 
he heard a heavy footstep, and a sea-captain 
presented himseif ; “Sir,” said he, “ as agent 
to the dey of Algiers, I am commissioned to 
transmit a present to you.” 

** Ah!” exclaimed the young man, on the 
tip-toe of expectation, and rsing from his 
bed, which stood to him in the double rela- 
tion of chair and table. 
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“ The present is rather a weighty one.” 

“ Indeed !” and the poet’s face was flushed 
with hope and surntise. 

“ It gave us a good deal of trouble, too.”’ 

The young man stvod gaping-mouthed, at 
a loss to imagine how many bags of sequins 
he would be justified in expecting. 

“ But I don’t see that you have much room 
here—it has had young ones.” 

“ Young ones!” howled the poet, aghast 
with amazement. 

“ Why yes, sir; the present is twice 
doubled now. The dey had only sent you a 
et a lioness—you have three more by 

er.” 

The poet died of a brain fever three months 
after. 

Wacers.—The town of Charleroi has lately 
Deen noted for its extraordinary wagers. Mr. 
S. undertook to run over thirty miles of coun- 
try whilst a snail was getting through ten 
inches of grated sugar. The same Mr.S. bet 
he would stay longer in the river Sambre than 
another gentleman. After having been in 
the water six hours, Mr. S. sent for his night- 
cap, declaring he would not come out till the 
next day ; upon which his antagonist declared 
himself beaten. 


Latanpe.—At a great dinner given by 
many of the first rank, Lalande was placed 
between Mme. de Stael and Mme. Recamier. 
*‘ How lucky I am,” said he; “here am I 
seated between wit and beauty.”—“ And 
without possessing either the one or the 
other,” observed Mme. de Stael.” 

Marua-Louisa.—At the time of the mar- 
riage of the Empress Maria Louisa, it used to 
be said, that she was the first arch-duchess 
who had made “ un mariage civil,” (si vil,) 
i.e. 80 vile. H. M. 





Manners and Customs. 


HUTS OF THE NAMAQUAS. 


Tre hats are universally composed of bent 
boughs, covered with neatly woven mats, 
ard are perfect hemispheres. These huts 
are easily removed from one place to an- 
other : the mats are rolled up and tied along 
with the boughs on the backs of oxen, the 
earthen cooking pots and milk bambus hang 
from forked sticks on each side, and the 
children, two or three, one behind the other, 
sit astride of the ox, and hold on by the up- 
right sticks; the mother drives the ox, 
which is laden with her offspring, her 
house, and utensils. 





NAMAQUA REED DANCE. 
Qn the 20th February, the chief, accord- 
ing to Namqua usage, presented me with 
six sheep, and gave me a grand reed dance, 
as follows :—A dozen men assembled, and 
with reeds which, closed at one end, were 





from one foot long to seven, like the horns,: 
of different sizes, of the Russian horn- bands, 
the music of which I used to hear float like 
that of a grand piano, over the waters of the 
Neva. Women and girls also came, and, 
throwing of their karosses, stood by. One 
man then blew on his reed, holding it in the. 
left hand, with the fingers opening and shut- 
ting to modulate the sound, whilst in his 
right hand, pressed close to his ear, he held 
a slight stick to clear the reed; the leader 
blew strongly, his head stooping forwards, 
und his feet stamping the ground to beat 
time; the others blew also, to accompany 
their leader ; wild music arose, whilst the 
musicians circled round, looking inward, 
stooping, and beating time. ‘The music 
quickened, the women sung, then sprang 
forward, clapping their hands, and ran round 
the circle of reed players, giving their bodies 
various odd twists, and ending by dexter- 
ously throwing up the skirt of their skin 
half-petticoat behind, previous to falling into 
their places. Sometimes the women get 
into the middle, und the men stamped and 
blew their reeds round them ; and thus they 
continued for two or three hours, with occa- 
sional pauses, to favour me with the reed 
dance, which I had never seen or heard of 
before. 





POT DANCE OF THE NAMAQUA, 
Tue pot dance, which I had not yet seen, 
was performed. About thirty Namaqua 
women seated themselves in a hut, from 
the arched roof of which hung two chords ; 
these were grasped by a man, who com- 
menced stamping the ground, first with one 
foot, and, when that was tired, changing it 
for the other. He also sung in low chorus, 
‘© Uwahu,’”’ to the “ Ei, oh! ei, oh! ei, 
oh! ei, oh! ei, oh!—oh! oh! oh!” and 
clapping of the hands of the women. One 
of these held before her a bambus, in which 
was a little water, and over the top of it was 
stretched a piece of sheep-skin. This was 
occasionally wetted with the water inside, 
and was beaten with the fore-finger of the 
right hand, whilst the pitch was regulated 
by the fore-finger and thumb of the left. 
The dancer tried occasionally to slip off 
the skin head-coverings of the women, and 
after he had danced his fill, his place was 
supplied by another. It was pleasing to see 
people so happy as these were, and so inno- 
cently engaged. There was not the least 
impropriety observable in this dance ; it was 
merely harmless excitement, nnd abandon- 
ment to the mirth inspired by the most sim- 
ple of all music. 





METHOD OF SHOOTING LEOPARDS. 
Two short stakes are driven into the ground 
near the leopard’s haunt, at the distance of 
three feet from each other; the ramrod is 
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taken out of the loaded gun; a short stick is 
tied across the stock in rear of the lock; from 
wne end of the stick a string communicates 
with the trigger, from the other end a long 
string leads past the cock and through the 
tamrod guards; and the gun is then fixed to 
the stakes at a height of fifteen inches above 
the ground, to take a leopard in the breast ; 
the other end of the long string communi- 
cates with a piece of meat, and the gun is 
carefully concealed with the bushes. Some 
skill is required to fix the muzzle of the gun 
at the proper height for wild animals, from a 
lion to a jackal, but the natives are expert, 
and the charge seldom fails to take effect. 


BEE HUNTING. 


Beg hunting was very curious. Whilst I 
was engaged in the chase one day on foot 
with a Namaqua attendant, he picked up a 
small stone, looked at it earnestly, then over 
the plain, and threw it down again, I asked 
what it was; he said there was the mark of 
a bee on it; taking it up, I also saw on it 
asmall pointed drop of wax, which had fallen 
from a bee in its flight. The Numaqua 
noticed’ the direction the poiut of the drop 
indicated, and walking on, he picked up 
another stone, also with a drop of wax on it, 
and so on at considerable intervals, till get- 
ting below a crag he looked up, and bees 
were seen flying across the sky, and in and 
out of a cleft in the face of the rock. Here 
of course was the honey that he was in pur- 
suit of A dry bush is selected, fire is made, 
the cliff is ascended, and the vest is robbed 
in the smoke. 


HUTS OF THE INHABITANTS OF WALVISCH 
BAY. 

Tue huts were of singular construction: 
Crooked stakes were arranged in a circular 
form, and met at the top, where a stout 
straight post supported the roof. Some of 
the crooked stakes projected beyond the en- 
trance, so as to form a porch, to prevent the 
west wind from blowing into the hut, which 
was well thatched with grass and reeds, and 
was roomy and comfortable inside. 





MANNERS OF THE HILI. DAMARAS. 
Few people are more simple in their habits 
than the Hill Damaras, and among them 
there are hardly any ceremonies on those 
occasions when most other nations show 
marked peculiarities. Thus, when a man 
wishes to marry a gil, he goes to the father 
with a present of bulbs and striped mice, to 
feast the old gentleman; and if he is accepted 
as a son-in-law, he adds to the onione and 
mice, an assegae ot two, bows and arrows, a 
couple of karosses of springbok or rabbit skins, 
&c., and some of which he gets back again. 
They then dance a little (they make no honey 


beer at a marriage), and the bridegroom car- 
ties off his wife to his own hut. 


REED DANCE AT NIAIS. 


IumepraTe.y after the arrival of the expedi- 
tion at Niais, Aramap ordered a grand reed 
dance to take place, and at least a hundred 
women came before the tent, young and old. 
A full band of reed-players blew and stamped, 
as before described, the women clapped their 
hands, sang, and ran round the players ; and 
there was dust and noise to our hearts” con- 
tent. There was one old woman here with 
ostrich feathers in her hair, who was one of 
the most persevering dancers J ever saw, for 
she danced for two or three days after the 
above beginning. There seemed to be no 
tiring her throat, palms, or heels.—Alexan- 
der’s African Expedition. 


Pet 3B a0ks. 


LORD LYNDSAY’S TRAVELS, 
(Continued from page 190.) 

Religious State o t. 
Missionary exertions ph the Le. 
vant are chiefly directed to the conversion of 
the native Christians as a step to that of the 
Moslems. This they attempt to effect by 
schools for the young, and the circulation of 
the Scriptures in the native dialects among 
those of more advanced years. Mr. Lieder 
is the amiable and zealous promoter of the 
good cause in Egypt, now, as in every age, 
emphatically a house of bondage; spiritual 
darkness, foreshadowed, one might’ almost 
think. by the three days’ gloom of Moses, 
broods over the land; the Christians seem to 
differ little from the heathen ; indeed their 
character is, generally speaking, so bad as 
materially to impede the progress of the 
truth among the Mahometans. 

There are many Arab Christians besides 
the Copts and Armenians. adi of whom rank 
nominally as such ; the Copts, a sort of mon- 
gtels, in whose veins runs the blood of every 
nation that has trodden down Egypt, are by 
far the cleverest of the modern tians, 
and the business of the country is, or the 
most part, in their hands ;— = de Bey, the 
Pasha’s right-hand man, is an Armenian, but 
I do not believe there are many of his sleek 
and comely, honest, plodding cvuntrymen 
here ;—the Jews are numerous—the same ia 
appearance and character as elsewhere— 
scorned alike by Turk and Christian ; 

“ Tribes of the wandering foot and breast, 

When will ye flee away, and be at rest ?” 

You will easily gather from what I have 
said, that I fear there is no hope for Egypt— 
at least, at present. There is a gleam in the 
sky, as if the light of civilization were about 
to rise, but, like the false dawn in India, it 
will fade away, and deeper darkness will 
succeed. Yet the true dawn will come at 
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last, and brighten into perfect day, and then, 
and not till then, will Egypt, Christian Egypt, 
tise from the dust, and resume her seat 
among the nations. 

[After viewing the oft-described Thebes: 
the Memnoneum “ in all its glory,’’ of ruined 
splendour, and the palace of Rameses the 
3rd, where in the sculptures of one of the 
upper rooms ‘you see him seated with his 
wife and daughters—like seeing their 
ove Y? Lord L. describes the tombs of 
the Pharoahs, and remarks upon the paint- 
ings.] 

Egyptian Doctrines—Mummies of Kings. 

But the information we can gather from 
these paintings as to the religious opinions of 
the Egyptians is still more interesting. The 
doctrines of a future state, of judgment after 
death, and of rewards and pu. cha are 
invariable subjects of representation ; in one 
instance, a condemned soul is carried away in 
the shape of a sow, and the word gluttony is 
written over it to explain his crime ; this is 
probably emblematical only, but it looks like 
the original Indian doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, which Pythagoras is supposed to have 
picked up in Egypt. The punishments of 
the bad are frequently depicted, and the re- 
wards of the good, who swim and sport like 
fish in the celestial Nile—“ the rivers of the 
waters of life !” 

But, amidst these gleams of traditional 
truth, “every form of creeping things and 
abominable beasts, and all the idols of the 
house of Israel, are portrayed upon the wall 
round about,” in these dark chambers of 
imagery, just as Ezekiel beheld them in the 
temple at Jerusalem. Serpents of the most 
extraordinary forms are seen in every direc- 
tion—short, thick, and hooded, or long and 
tapering—the latter often carried in long 
mystical procession, human heads surmount- 
ing their own, or female heads growing, as it 
were, on their backs, between each bearer. 
Every step I took reminded me of some inci- 
dent in Indian or Grecian mythology, and 
convinced me more and mote that every sys- 
tem, eastern or western, is intimately con- 
nected in its origin—primitive revelation and 
patriarchal tradition, more or less corrupted. 
One. subject, frequently repeated in these 
tombs, foreibly struck me—the eventual con- 

uest of the great serpent, Apophis, by the 

ls, who transfix him with daggers, and 

bind him, head and toot, with ropes: it was 
impossible not to think of the prophecies. 

What a commentary are these tombs on 
that most sublime passage of Isaiah, in which 
Hades, the world unseen, personified, is repre- 
sented as stirring up the mighty dead, all the 
kings of the nations, from the thrones on 
which “ they lie in ylory, each in his own 
sepulehre,” to behold the corpse of Belshaz- 
gur, cast forth at the mouth of their long 


home, unburied, trodden under foot, and dis- 
honoured :— 

“ Art thou also become weak as we? art 
thou made like-unto us ? 

“ Is thy pride brought down to the grave, 
and the sound of thy viols? Is the worm 
spread under thee, and doth the earth-worm 
cover thee ? 

‘‘How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning !—art cut down 
to the earth, thou that subduest the nations ! 

“ Yet thou hast said in thine heart, ‘I will 
ascend into heaven, above the stars of God J 
will exalt my throne; I will sit on the Mount 
of Congregation on the sides of the worth ; 
I will ascend above the heights of the clouds ; 
I will be like the Most High ? 

“But thou shalt be brought down to the 
grave, to the sides of the pit ! 

“They that see thee shall narrowly look 
upon thee and consider thee—‘ Is this the 
man that made the earth tremble, that did 
shake kingdoms ? 

* That made the world as a wilderness, and 
destroyed the cities thereof? that opened not 
the house of his prisoners ?’ 

* All the kings of the nations, all of them, 
lie down in glory, each in his own sepuichre ; 

“ But thou art cast out of the grave, hke an 
abominable branch, and as the raiment of 
those that are slain, thrust through with a 
sword,—that go down to the stones of the pit, 
—as a carcase trodden under foot !” 


In front of the tomb of Amunoph’s brother, 
I saw a mummny that once possibly was his, 
and wore a crown, rifled of its cerements, 
black and bent double, peering like a crea- 
ture of life, over the brow of the hill, as if it 
watched my motious ; en Arab pushed it with 
his foot—it fell on its side, and the back 
broke,—and there it lay, “a carcase trodden 
under foot,” soon to be redissolved into the 
elements that human art had so many ages 
defrauded of their prey. “ Was this the man 
that made the earth tremble, that shook 
kingdoms ?”” A Pharaoh, probably—I could 
have fancied him Belshazzer; at all events, 
the miserable epitome at my feet had been a 
Man three thousand years before me. Ham- 
let might have moralized there for hours, but 
we have a brighter hope— 

“ Why should this worthless tegument endure, 

Ifits undying guest be lost for ever? 
Oh! let us keep tine soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue, that, when both must sever, 

Although corruption may our frame consume, 

The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom !"” 

How often, rambling over the ruins of 
Thebes, has that noble poem sung itself to 
me! 


[We hope to return next week to these 
volumes. | 
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The Public Journals. 


CHANNING’S REMARKS ON NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. 

(Extracted from Fraser’s Magazine, No. CV.) 
CHANNING, in his “Literary and Political 
Essays,’’ presents us with a graphic sketch 
of the exploits of Napoleon. These were 
rapid and imposing. We follow him to Italy 
and Egypt, and broad Europe, and find vic- 
tory in his wake. The speed and decision 
which he manifested startled the civilized 
world; and men, that would have met and 
successfully resisted them. were awed into 
submission, as before a destiny too terrible 
to be approached. There can be no doubt 
that Napoleon’s object was empire. This 
consumed his energies, and absorbed him. 
For this he fought, and planned, and immo- 
lated his fellow men. He minded not the 
steps provided he attained the summit. 
These might be the bodies of murdered 
men, or the laws of peaceful nations, or 
crowns, or prostrate nobility and bleeding 
justice. His vim was mastery. But it is 
presumption to detain our readers by the 
expression of thoughts, to many of which 
Channing has given his own beautiful and 
faithful expression. 

Force and corruption were the great 
engines of Napoleon; and he plied them 
without disguise or reserve, not caring how 
far he insulted and armed against himself 
the moral and nutional feelings of Europe. 
His great reliance was on. the military spirit 
and energy of the French people. To make 
France a nation of soldiers was the first and 
main instrument of his policy; and here he 
was successful. ‘Ihe revolution, indeed, 
had in no small degree done this work to 
his hands. To complete it, he introduced a 
national system of education, having for its 
plain end to train the whole youth of France 
to a military life, to familiarise the mind to 
this destination from its earliest years, and 
to associate the idea of glory almost exclu- 
sively with arms. The conscription gave full 
efficacy to this system; for as every young 
man in the empire had reason to anticipate 
a summons to the army, the first object in 
education naturally was to fit him for the 
field. -The public honours bestowed on 
military talent, and a vigorous impartiality 
in awarding promotion to merit, so that no 
origin, however obscure, was a bar to what 
were deemed the highest honours of Europe, 
kindled the ambition of the whole people 
into a flame, and directed it exclusively to 
the camp. It is true the conscription, which 
thinned so terribly the ranks of her youth, 
a spread anxiety and bereavement through 





her dwellings, was severely felt in France. 

jut Napoleon knew the race whom it was 
his business to manage ; and by the glare of 
victory, and the title of the grand empire, he 


succeeded in reconciling them for a time to 
the most painful domestic privations, and to 
an unexampled waste of life. Thus he se- 
cured what he accounted the most impor- 
tant instrument of dominion, a great military 
force. 

‘ Napoleon,’ says the gifted editor of Fra- 
ser’s Magazine, ‘ saw the dreadful price at 
which a throne was to be purchased, and he 
was prepared to pay it down to the utmost 
farthing. There is one remarkable fact, to 
which our author has directed our attention, 
Napoleon saw no other elements of mastery 
than the physical. He never dreamed of 
hewing out a way to a crown by any other 
weapons than bayonets and muskets, and 
kindred brute forces. Even his mildest 
measures were physical. He regarded men 
as possessed of nothing nobler than the 
senses. From the captivity of the outer man, 
he calculated an undisturbed empire. Chan- 
ning regards this as a proof of the weakness 
of the first consul. He says :— 

‘“‘ He should have identified himself with 
some great interests, opinion, or institutions, 
by which he might have bound to himself a 
large party in every nation. He should 
have contrived to make, et least, a specious 
cause against all old establishments. To 
contrast himself most strikingly and most 
advantageously with former governments 
should have been the key of his policy. He 
should have placed himself at the head of a 
new order of things, which should have 
worn the face of an improvement of the 
social state. Nor did the subversion of 
republican forms prevent his adoption of this 
course, or of some other which would have 
secured to him the sympathy of multitades. 
He might still have drawn some broad lines 
between his own administration and that of 
other states, tending to throw the old dynas- 
ties into the shade. He might have cast 
away the ancient pageantry «and forms, 
distinguished himself by the simplicity of 
his establishments, and exaggersted the 
relief which he gave to his people, by saving 
them the burdens of a wasteful and a luxu- 
rious court He might have insisted on the 
great benefits that had accrued to France 
from the establishment of uniform laws, 
which protected alike all classes of men; 
and he might have virtually pledged himself 
to the subversion of the feudal inequalities 
which still disfigured Europe. He might 
have insisted on the favourable change to be 
introduced into property, by abolishing the 
entails which fettered it, the rights of primo- 
praia, and the exclusive privileges of a 

augkty aristocracy. 

“*1t was impossible, however, for such 
aman as Napoleon to. adopt—perhaps, to 
conceive—a system such as hus now been 
traced; for it was wholly at war-with that 
egotistical, self-relying, self-exaggerating 
principle, which was the most striking fea- 
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ture of his mind, He imagined himself 
able, not only to conquer nations, but to 
hold them together by the awe and admira- 
tion which his own charucter would inspire; 
and this bond’ he preferred to every other. 
An indirect sway, a control of nations by 
means of ‘institutions, principles, or pre- 
judices;: of which he was to be only the 
apostle and defender, was-utterly inconsistent 
with that vehemence of: will, that passion 
for astonishing mankind, and that persuasion 
of his own ‘invinciblenezs, which were his 
master feelings, and*which made force the 
darling instrument:of his dominion. He 
chose to be the great, palpable, and sole 
bond of his: empire; to have his image re- 
flected from every establishment ; to be the 
centre, ‘in. which every ray of glory should 
meet, and from whith every impulse should 
be propagated. -In consequence of this ego- 
tim, he. nevéf* dreamed of adapting himself 
to'the:moral condition of the world. The 
sword was his chosen weapon, and he used.it 
without dixguise. He insulted nations,‘ as 
well as sovereigns. He did not attenmpt to 
gild their chains, or to fit erate gently to 
their necks. -The exceam‘ofchis extortions, 
the audacit: oh epee, and the insolent 
lenguade in hich? urope wes spoken: of as 
the: vassal of the great empire, discovered 
that he expected to reign; not only without 
linking himself with the interests, preju- 
dices, and national feelings of men, but by 
setting all:at defiance." 66 1 ssi Sea 
:. But) Napoleon ‘thought: himself more 
than:’a*match for the moral instincts and 
sentiments of ournature. He thought him- 
self ‘able to. cover the most ‘atrocious deeds 
by the splendour of his name, and even to 
extort applause for crimes by the brilliancy 
of his eviccess. He took no ‘pains to conci- 
liate esteem. In his own ‘eyes ‘he’ was 
mightier: than conscience; and thus he 
turned against himself the power and’ re- 
sentment, of virtue, in every breast where 
that divine:principle yet found a home.” 
Che Gatherer. 

Wuewn the English’ fleet,’ under Lord 
Nelson, was bearing down’ upon the French 
ships anchored-in Aboukir‘ Bay, just before 
the ever-memidrable battle of the Nile, the 
Captain of one of the British vessels ad: 
dressed*his crew at considertble length, and 
having exhérted them to remember their 
duty, and what’ their country reqaired at 
their hands, ‘turned’ to: the captain’ of ma- 
rines, ‘and *sdjd':—‘* Now, sir, you have 
heard what I have said: to the ship’s com- 
piny, it may be as’ well’for you to'say some- 
thing to the men’ more particularly under 
you.” Upon which the marine Officer com- 
manded “ attention,’’ and’ addressed them 
in the following pithy and laconic man- 
ner :— My lads, do you see that land ?” 
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pointing tothe shores which they were 
rapidly nearing, “that,” said he, “is the 
land of. Egypt ; and if you don’t fight like 
devils you'll soon be in the house of bon- 
dage.”—The effect was electrical. C. 8. 


Moving Mountains in Calabria.—From 
each side of the deep valley, or ravine, of 
Terranuova, (says a modern traveller,) enor- 
mous masses of the adjoining country, hav- 
ing been detached and cast down into the 
course of the river, have given rise to a 
number of large lukes. Oaks, olive trees, 
vineyards, and corn, are stated to have been 
curried to the bottom of the ravine, where 
they were seen growing, az little injured as 
those from. which they had been separated 
on the plain above, which is situated at least 
five hundred feet higher, and at the distance 
of about three-quarters of a mile.. In one 
ek of this ravine is an enormous mass, two 

undred feet high, and about four hundred 
in diameter at its base. This mags travelled 
down the ravine near four miles, a av~ 
ing. been pul in motion by an earthqunke. 
The momentum of the terre movitine, or lavas, 
as the flowing mud is called in the country, 
must be very great, to be the means of trans. 
porting of masses that may. be compared to 
small hills, for a distance of several miles at 
atime... . Ww. @.c. 
. Quarrels.— All quarrels ought-to be.sta- 
diously avoided, but especially conjugal ones, 
as no one can povsibly tell.where they may 
end; besides, that lasting dislike is often the 
consequence of occasional disgust, and that 
the cup’of life is surely bitter enough, with- 
out squeezing in the hateful rind of resent- 


ment.—Samuel Johnson. 
Domestic’ Servants:—It from an 
article‘in the London‘afd’: Westminster Re- 


view, that in’ the last’ census; the number of 
this: useful class in the United Kingdom, 
was — Femules, 923.646 ;: men and) boys, 
211,966 : total, 1,135,612, 6. 
.. Woman. is most beautiful when in tears— 
like a rose wet.with the crystal dew. 





 September.—By the ancient Saxons it was 
named Gerst (barley) month; subsequently 
_~ (holy) month ; and “Hers¢ (autumn) 
month, by the‘Diitch and-Germians. . 
* ‘Sept. 19.’ The Recuyeil ‘of the: History 
of Troy,” the first book printed in the Eng- 
a joneees issued from the préss at Cologne, 
‘ 19. Dr. Johnson born, 1709, N. S. 
"21+ Sir Richard Steele ‘died, 1729. 
‘21. Anniversary’ of the ‘foundation of 
Chtist’s Hospital, London, 1550. 

22. ‘Dogget, the comedian, died, 1721. 
LONDON: Printed and J. LIMBIRD, 
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